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AGRICULTURE IN THE NEW FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


ARAB INTEGRATION 


— UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC AND WAYS TO ARAB UNITY — 


VER SINCE Arab nationalism 

traced the first pages of its mo- 
dern history at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, the pan-Arab move- 
ment never marked a more spectacular 
victory than that celebrated in Cairo 
and Damascus last week. For a na- 


tion which succeded in surviving and 


overcoming all phases od colonialism, 
— from the most brutal to the most 
subtle during the past two centuries, — 
the day of unification of Egypt and 
Syria marks the introduction to a new 


' chapter which is rightly expected to 


change the course of history in the 
Arab world. Irrespective of the fact 
that the individual parts of the Arab 
nation, scattered over the vast area 
from Tangiers to Teheran are still in 
the phase of armed struggle for their 
elementary rights, the establishment 
of the United Arab Republic of Egypt 
and Syria, by its historical, political 
and social significance marks the tran- 


sition into a qualitatively higher phase 


of Arab policy, — the phase of in- 
tegration. By this act the two po- 
litically most developed and most dy- 


‘namic Arab countries, protagonists of 


independent development in the Mid- 
dle East, have made the first serious 
step on the road to pan-Arab unity, 
in order that the Arab nation may a- 
gain occupy the place worthy of its 


spirit and civilisation. 


The Middle East and the Western 


Powers 


OR AN OBJECTIVE observer 

the birth of a new Arab state 
represents a highly interesting and in- 
structive process, both by the original 
solution of the new state community 
and the repercussions it will doubtless 
have on inter-Arab relations and on 
the international plane. As known the 
concept of tle Middle East is not same 
for the Arab countries and the foreign 
powers. For the western powers the 
MidIdle East is a region which spreads 
as far as necessary to ensure their 
strategic political and economic inte- 
rests. For the Arab countries it is a re- 
gion which begins in the Atlantic and 
ends at Persian Gulf. For the West there 
is no single Arab national individua- 
lity but several vassal crowns which 


vegetate in the shadow of mosques and 
petroleum concessions, and perhaps a 
few semi-barbarous peoples unripe for 
politics and self-government, whose 
favourite sport consists in internecine 
strife’ In the opinion of the Arab 
world, — this region, populated by the 
integral Arab nation of some 80 mil- 
lion inhabitants, politically mature and 
self-confident, is capable of building 
its modern way of life and resolving 
its problems by itself. 


It is the same with the interpreta- 
tion of the Middle Eastern problems. 
The West contemplates them exclusi- 
vely from the standpoint of the cold 
war and bloc antagonisms, the Arab 
world from the standpoint of its inde- 
pendence and integrity. For the West, 
apart from petroleum there are no 
other problems, except* those military 
and ideological in the Middle East, 
while the Arab world is exclusively 
concerned with economic, social, health 
and educational problems. The West is 
also inclined to alliances in the Arab 
region, but between crowned heads; 
such alliances inspired by military bloc 
conceptions would, on behalf of the 


: merr. are of different cha- 
they are a necessary measure 
defence and aspire to far loftier 
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ment along the road 'e economic 
cultural emancipation. In order to 
eserve their dominant positions and 
ra its all the colonial powers which 
ms a in the Middle East strove and 
: still strive to disunite the Arabs and 
involve them in the mazes of antago- 
nism; in order to survive and promote 
_ their common cause , which became a 
_ matter of life and death during the 
¥: hte sete the Arabs strove and are 


4 The Fundamentals of Integration 


exe 
se Pe THE CREATION of the Uni- 
Aes ted Arab Republic is contem- 
plated in the light of this conflict (and 
- it could hardly be contemplated other- 
vise, as the contemporary Arab dra- 
ma begins and ends there) a more 
- complete and accurate idea of the es- 
~ gence and scope of this event will be 
obtained. Someone said in Cairo that 
by the proclamation of the new com- 
mon state the Arab policy reached a 
fateful turning point: or the Arab 
countries will embark on the road to 
integration, this being the age-old 
ideal of the most brilliant minds and 
statesmen of the Arab nations, or the 
peace, security and prosperity of the 
Middle East will remain in the realm 
of dreams for a long time to come. 
There is quite a lot of truth in this 
idea, because the trends of over-all 
development in the Middle East provi- 
de objective preconditions for the in- 
tegration of peoples which apart from 
common interests and future prospects, 
also have a common language, alpha- 
bet, customs, religion, history, tradi- 
tions and culture. 

Those capitals and circles in the 
West who are contemplating this hi- 
storical process of the Arab renaissan- 
ce with scepticism, reserves and even 
open hostility, obviously attribute a 
great significance to the fact that Sy- 


tia and Egypt are divided by three 
hundred miles of sea and that they 
have different political systems. It is 


likewise affirmed that neither has the 
necessary material and democratic con- 
ditions for integration, and the con- 
clusion is drawn on the basis of these 
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orance of the fac- — 
tors which today represent the salient 
features of Middle Eastern develop- 
ments: an independent, non- 
bloc policy and the aspirations to com- 
mon economic and social pro- 
gress. When the merger is carried out 
in accordance with the conceptions 
between states which resolutely adop- 
ted these ideas then the basis of inte- 
gration is sound enough and the plat- 
form sufficiently broad to enable so- 
lutions to be found also for the other 
problems imposed by life in common. 
This is paraicularly certain if the act 
of self-determination as in the case 
of integration stems from the will of 
the people in the spirit of the principle 
of the United Arab Republic. 

If these principles are taken as ones 
point of departure, then the form of 
the social system is not particularly 
significant: this is best illustrated by 
the action of the Kingdom of Yemen 
which ‘has already reached agreement 
in principle on the establishment of a 
Federation and the various phases of 
its development. This symbiosis of a 
monarchy and republic doubtless re- 
flects the real feelings in the Arab 
world and points to a matter of prime 
significance for integration, namely 
that independent and sovereign coun- 
tries can easily find forms of unity, 
and follow common line of action if 
they advocate the same policy of inde- 
pendence and the same programme of 
development and social justice. This 
introduces a new quality in inter-Arab 
relations, so that many good things 
may ensue from this union which will 
vitally shange the living conditions in 
the Arab East. 

During the thirteen years of its exi- 
stence, the Arab League was incapable 
of doing anything for the cause of A- 
rab unity. The numerous attempts un- 
der the aegis of this organization (the 
inter-Arab Security Pact, the Joint Ge- 
neral Staff, the Pact of Arab Solida- 
rity, the Fertile Half Moon“ Plan) 
were all failures precisely because so- 
me of its members catered to foreign 
rather than Arab interests. By contrast 
to these attempts the Egyptian—Arab 
—Yemeni Federation which unites over 
thirty million Arabs has great pro- 
spects for the future, as it is based 
on the common interest to protect the 
common fruits of independence and to 
join forces in the accomplishment of 
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Sociospotical Aspects and 
Policy 


F ROM THE SOCIAL tas 
the newArab state is in a cer- 
tain sense a sequel of the Egyptian re 
volution which gave rise to far rea 
ching social and political movements 
in the Middle East. Carried out under 
conditions of economic and social 
backwardness the Egyptian revolution 
was as decisive, historically speaking, 
for the Arab movement, as the French 
Revolution was for Europe in its time. 
By freeing the forces which are de- 
stroying the obsolete system of social 
relations this movement is becoming — 
a pan-Arab concern to an ever greater 
extent: it is equally attractive today 
for the Palestine Arabs, the intelligent- 
sia in Jordan and Iraq, the Saudi-Arabs 
and Moslem-Christian strata in the 
Lebanon. The new Union thus beco- 
mes the hub of Arab unification: it 
has given rise to hopes from Casablan- 
ca to the Persian Gulf that contempo- 
rary Arab integration is keeping pace 
with the times. 


Owing to the fact that it unites and 
strengthens the front of independence 
in the Middle East, the new Federa- 
tion, Cairo—Damascus—Sana will ine- 
vitably exert astrong influence on the 
international situation and the balance © 
of power in this region. This is not 
only because the greater part of the 
petroleum arteries which lead to the 
Mediterranean pass through the terri- 
tory of the new state, but primarily 
because the movement for unity and 
independence, the feeling of solidarity © 
has taken deep roots among the Arab 
masses divided by arbitrary political 
frontiers. The practical difficulties 
which the newly established Federation 
will have to overcome are obvious but 
not insurmountable. The efforts in this 
sense will be more than worth their 
while: the first results will certainly 
contribute to the strengthening of peace 
and security in this region. As for the 
Arab regimes which still bear the im- 
print of vassal relations towards the 
foreign powers, it is more than likely 
that the Arab member countries of the 
Baghdad Pact (Iraq) and the dynasties 
in Amman, Baghdad and Rhiad will 
find themselves in a still more isola- 
ted position whatever they may do. 
The glory of the caliphs has long sin- 
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EK — YUGOSLAV COOPERATION 
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If the USA and Great Britain still 
believe ices the Egyptian revolution 


A REAL EXAMPLE OF COEXISTENCE 


— ON M. RODOPOULOS’S VISIT TO BELGRADE — 


General Thrasybule TSAKALOTOS 


Greek Ambassador in Belgrade 


LTHOUGH the recent visit to 
Belgrade of M. Constantine Rodo- 
-poulos, President of the Greek Natio- 
nal Assembly, at the invitation of M. 
Petar Stamboli¢ the President of the 
Federal People’s Assembly of Yugosla- 
via, is only the continuation of a se- 


‘ries high-level meetings between the 


leaders of the two countries, this does 
notin the least minimize its political 


importance. Onthe contrary, the fre- 


quency of these mutual visits shows 
what great significance is attached to 
such useful contracts by both Yugo- 
slavia and Greece. These contacts, 
maintained by the will of the Greek 
and Yugoslav peoples, their historical 
traditions, and their permanent politi- 
cal needs, are contributing to the 
creation of that atmosphere of un- 
derstanding and mutual confidence wit- 


’ hout which it is at present hazardous 


to enter into any international rela- 


‘tionships. 


True, the handling of foreign affairs 
is not the domain of the president of 
our National Assembly — those res- 
ponsible for this are, M. Constantine 
Karamanlis, the premier, and his Fo- 
reign Minister, M. Evangelos Averoff. 
However, M. Rodopoulos’s high func- 
tions and, the personages with whom 
he spoke in Belgrade where, besides 
meeting parliamentarian colleagues, he 
called on Marshal Tito; President of 
the Republic as well as on M. Sveto- 


~zar Vukmanovié, Vice-president of the 


Federal Executive Council — are suffi- 
cient to stress the significance of this 
visit as regards the further development 
of Greek—Yugoslav relations. 


That these relations are excellent 
and that they are following the desi- 
red course on the political, economic 
and cultural plane, is an undeniable 
truth, which not even the most ma- 
levolent critic can disprove. It is not 
difficult to cite reasons in explanation 
of the friendship and close coopera- 
tion between Greece and Yugoslavia. 


Here are some of them: their great 
trials and their common struggle for 
independence and national dignity; 
the truly peaceful spirit which imbues 
their peoples and their leaders, the 
moral and psysical courage of which 
they gave proof under conditions 


which would have broken much stron- 
ger countries, their loyalty and devo- 
tion to the principles of the United 
Nations Charter (so clearly illustrated 
by the attitude of the Yugoslav Go- 
vernment and Yugoslav public opinion 
on the question of Cyprus), their rea- 
listic and constructive policy in inter- 
national relations... 


But what should be particularly bor- 
ne in mind and what makes their co- 
operation still more valuable and pre- 
cious is ‘the fact that Greece and Yu- 
goslavia are two countries with diffe- 
rent political, social and economic sy- 
stems and that hence they do not al- 
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Arab world is a foregone « 


ways view international events from > 
the same angle. Yugoslavia has reso- _ 
lutely aligned herself with the non- 
bloc nations, among which she takes 
a most prominent place. As regards 
Greece, she firmly stands by the de- 
fence alliance which protects her free- 
dom and territorial integrity. And yet 
these two countries have managed, 
not only to bring into accord their in- 
ternational actions, but also to deve- 
lop mutual cooperation for the good 
of the cause of peace in this part of 
Europe. This is,therefore, example and 


proof of coexistence in an unquiet 
world, which is not lacking in ideas 
and magnificent plans, but in which 
one easily forgets comparatively sim- 
ple things. 


For instance one forgets that the 
point of departure should be strict 
respect for the rights, concepts and 
frontiers of other nations. Above all, 
efforts should be made to grasp the 
mentality of one’s neighbour, his past, 
and the needs of his internal and fo- 
reign policy. As regards outstanding 
questions, they will always find a sa- 
tisfactory solution if they are tackled 
after careful examination, cautiously, 
patiently and objectively, bearing in 
mind the interests and obligations of 


all nations. 


Hae KALBITZER 
Social-democratic Dates in Bundestag 


Pom - True to its role of providing a free tribune for exchange of views on various 
‘probleins of international policy, this Review is opening an enquiry on the subject 


= oe EAST-WEST NEGOTIATIONS. We consider that this subject 


involves the 


crossing and interesting of the most urgent problems of today, and that an expres- 
~ sion of views on the indispensability of negotiations and on their different aspects, 


- would be both interesting and useful. 


We should deem it an honour if you too would take part in this enquiry. The 
questions to which we should like to have your answers are as follows: 


‘ 


1. Do you consider that East-West negotiations would contribute to a re- 


 laxation of international tension and if so, what should be done to bring them 


already made with this end in view? 


about? In this connection what is your appraisal of the steps taken and proposals 


2. What level of talks and what composition of personages would, in your 
opinion, suit the present international state of affairs and offer the best prospects 


of success? 


3. What should be the principal items on the agenda of such a conference 
and which of them would you personally single out as priority questions? 


Mr. Helmut Kalbitzer answered as follows: 


T HE RAPID development of mili- 
tary technique has brought 
East-West tension to a hysterical pitch. 
It seems quite possible that the world 
powers, through short circuit political 
reactions, might stumble into war as in 
1914. But the customary word — ,,war“ 
—would not be an adequate expression 
for such a catastrophe. Wars have al- 
ways been waged with the hope of 
winning victory and bringing ruin on 
the opponent. During the Second World 
War one might have been justified in 
asking whether all the states belonging 
to the victorious side were really vic- 
tors; nevertheless the end of the war 
had a definite political character. Af- 
ter a future war, in contrast to the 
previous situation, in view of the un- 
precedented power of the hydrogen 
bomb, there would survive only indi- 
viduals, and there would be no victors 
and defeated. Thus war has become 
politically absurd. It is no longer ,,a 
continuation of politics by other 
means“. Such being the case, the old 
discouraging statement of the Philist- 
ines all over the world to the effect 
that ,there have always been wars, 
and will always be wars“, is obsolete, 
at least as far as its second part is 
concerned. For there is only ,,the last 
war’ — although not in the idealistic 
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sence of ,asting peace“, but in the 
sence of self-destruction of the human 
race. This analysis of the world poli- 
tical situation is quite sober and not 
a rhetorical exaggeration, and it sets 
an unprecedented task before politics 
and diplomacy: to pursue politics with- 
out threatening war as a method of 
pressure. The fate of mankind depends 
on whether this is understood and im- 
plemented. It constitutes the necessary 
political supplement to the scientific 
and technical achievements of our age. 

In order to organize peace, it is ne- 
cessary above all to bring about an 
agreement between the two world po- 
wers, America and Russia, and that at 
the highest level and as soon as pos- 
sible. The success of such a summit 
conference would be conditioned by 
its careful preparation; failing this it 
would only be a stage in the propa- 
ganda cold war and a source of furt- 
her misunderstanding and mistrust. It 
would first be necessary to reach rela- 
tively simple agreements which would 
contribute to the elimination of the 
apparently umbridgeable gulf of mis- 
trust. For example, I have in mind the 
suspension of test explosions with ato- 
mic and hydrogen bombs, and the 
Rapacki plan. This plan covers a li- 
mited area; it does not call for the 


abandonment of the existing Ds 
liances, but envisages the control o 
agreements, with equal burdens aid 
advantages for both sides; an easing 
of tensions might develop from it, as 
well as disarmament on a world-wide 
scale, as it includes all the elements 
needed for this purpose. We might call 
the Rapacki plan a course in politica 
education, as it does not impose exces- 
sive tasks and yet shows the right path 
to these attending the course. 

It is characteristic that the Ra 
packi plan is rejected by both parts 
of Germany — by Ulbricht and Gro 
tewohl, who propose a plebiscite on 
the plan, thereby making it look like | 
a shady propaganda trick; by Aden- 
auer, who lightly states that shots — 
could still be fired in the area, with | 
limited armaments, which cannot be 
denied, but this does not refer to the 
purpose of the plan to mitigate tension — 
in Germany. The attitude taken by 
the Governments in both parts of Ger- 
many — and the case of the Rapacki 
plan is only the latest in a series of 
examples — has brought the question 
of German reunification to a standstill, 
and the forthcoming summit confe- 
rence will probably wish to set it aside 
temporarily. 


For the time being the proposals of | 
both sides are incompatible. The Rus- 
sians, whose attitude to reunification 
is becoming stiffer and stiffer as years 
go by, are now proclaiming this ques- 
tion to be a purely internal German | 
affair. As the two German sides have | 
become the exponents of the two blocs, | 
it is not to be expected that they will 
take a decisive step in the direction! 
of finding a solution of this problem. I} 
hope-it will be realized how discourag: | 
ing this state of affairs is to a Ger-} 
man. The Western proposal that free : 
elections should be held first, with a. 
view to forming an all-German Go- - 
vernment which would then start ne-* 
gotiations on the military and political | 
position of the whole of Germany has ; 
the same prospects. As is known, the# 


military and political situation of the 4 


ole of Germany is certainly more 
mportant for the world and especially 
-her Eastern neighbours than the 
tisfying of the German right to na- 
tional unity. The West refers to the 
‘international significance of the Ger- 
‘man question, while the Federal Go- 
‘vernment claims the right to represent 
the whole German people as the only 
German Government entitled to do so 
at free elections. Hence its duty is 
primarily to make proposals acceptable 
to both East and West. 

If the German question is to be pla- 
ced on the agenda, a new German ini- 
tiative is necessary — an _ initiative 
which would have in mind all interests 
-and viewpoints. The Russian attitude 
is justified in so far as it appeals to 
the Germans as those who are chiefly 
interested. It constitutes propaganda 
in so far as it represents matters in 
such a way as to appear that the de- 
cision rests with the Germans alone. 
But as the interests of Russian secu- 
rity are also linked with the German 
question, Russia could not agree to 
any solution proposed by the Ger- 
mans alone. 


The Western view that unification 
should be realized by way of free elec- 
tions, from which the whole of Ger- 


many would emerge as a parliamen- 


tary and democratic state, obviously 
corresponds to the unanimous feeling 
of the German people, as all who know 
Germany. are well aware. But it goes 
without saying that it is first neces- 
sary to establish the international po- 
sition of Germany (which is not in the 
least connected with her internal state 
organization). Germany’s external po- 
sition was fixed at the time the Fe- 
deral German Republic was formed, 
and the same happened in Austria be- 
fore the withdrawal of the occupatio- 
nal forces. 


In order to ensure the success of 
the summit conference adequate pre- 
parations must be made by confidential 
diplomatic channels. No useful pur- 
pose would be served by the regular 
personal messages which, a couple of 
days later, are distributed throughout 
the world like leaflets. It is also unpro- 
fitable if the Foreign Ministers respon- 
sible for these preparations, out of 
principle call their opposite numbers 
in the talks liars or if they from time 
to time expand out the plans to include 
a world mission of communism of Chri- 
stianity. 

The supreme aim of the negotiations 
should be supervised disarmament. 


VIEWS AND OPINIONS 


Solemn statements on disarmament, — 


unaccompanied by deeds, are quite 
useless for, as modern history teaches 
us, they are not to be believed. All 


depends on control. Only this can rein- 


state lost confidence. ; 

It is, no doubt, very witty of 
Khrushchov to ridicule the question of 
control by saying that strangers are not 
allowed to one’s bedroom. But, after — 
all, those who have to carry out the 
corpse must be let into that room. 

The second aim of the negotiations 
must be the peaceful unification of 
Germany and the gradual dissolution 
of the zones of Russian and American 
influence and military pacts in Europe, 
and their replacement by a general 
European security system, with cor- 
responding controls. 

Third, the relaxation of tension in 
Eastern Asia is of decisive significance 
for the maintenance of peace. Hence 
it is necessary to recognize the fact. 
that China is a great power. If I men- 
tion this question in the third place, it 
does not mean that I attach less sig- 
nificance to it compared with the se- 
cond one, but simply that, being a Ger- 
man, I considered it proper to deal at 
some length with the German question 


THIRD POST-WAR RECESSION IN THE U.S.A. 


Rado’ STAMENKOVIC 


Scientific Collaborator in the Institute for International Politics and Economy 


INCE THE BEGINNING of the fourth quarter of 

1957, after a period marked by the ever slower 
rise of the relevant indicators the unfavourable symptoms 
in the US economy began accumulating. At the end of 
the year there was no doubt that the USA had entered 
upon a phase of recession, the third since the end of 
the war. 


It may be inferred on the basis of the experiences 
gained so far, that the periodical drops of the business 
cycle have become a characteristic feature of US post 
war development. And if these experiences are repeated, 
as believed in well-informed circles, the USA will be 
spared a serious crisis this time as well. 

The first post war recession which lasted the grea~ 
ter part of 1949 took place as a foreseeable reaction to 
the tide of deferred demand from the first immediate post 
war years. The second recession in 1953/54 marked the 


end of the so-called Korean boom and the adjustment 
of the economy to a quieter international situation. In 
both cases the immediate cause of the decline of the 
national product lay in the endeavours of trade and 
industry to adjust the high level of commodity stocks 
to the market conditions, while the fall of the national 
product in both cases was less than four percent. Fi- 
nally it proved in both cases, especially in 1949 that 
the US Government disposes with an efficacious system 
of anti-cyclical measure for the checking of minor pro- 
duction and employment drops. Moreover, as demon- 
strated in 1953/54 this system is so adjusted that it be- 
comes automatically effective, so that there was little 
need of a special ad hoc intervention apart from the so 
called built — in stabilisers. 


It seems fairly understandable therefore that the 
fresh decline of economic activities did not provoke any 
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war in Korea, and that even a moderate decline of US 
or European demand for raw, metirials could have fal 
reaching consequences for these countries. It is super- 
-flous: to say that this would also narrow the export pos- 
sibilities of the leading industrial. countries. 

- All that has been said so far points to the conclu- | 
sion that the present course of development should 
neither be overrated nor underrated. Thanks primarily 
to state intervention the US succeeded on two occasions — 
in overcoming and checking the decline of economic 
activity. This doubtless means something, although it 
might happen this time that the need for intervention be 
greater than in the past two cases, especially in 1953/54 — 
when the volume of intervention, with the exception of — 
the so-called built — in stabilizers was relatively small. | 
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major degree of pessimism in business or responsible cir-— 
cles, although serious consideration has been given to 
the whole matter. The drop of the national product: was 
quite moderate so far, although sufficient to raise the 
‘number of unemployed persons by one million during 
the September — December period. The total national 
product dropped by scarcely 1.5 percent during the last 
‘quarter of 1957 as compared to the previous quarter. 
The decline of the total individual income which consti- 
tutes the decisive indicator in the assessment of the 
spending prospects, was less than one percent thanks to 
the assistance extended to the unemployed and other 
transfer payments which come in force automatically 
during every drop of the business cycle. 
Although these figures do not point to any immi- 


nent danger, there are three groups of facts or so it 
seems to us which might complicate the futher course 
of events. 

In the first place the expansion of the total pro- 
ducer capacity of the USA evolved at a fairly high level 
during the entire post war period. If it is borne in mind 
that the productivity of the new capacities, also mounted 
steadily it is clear that the maintenance of a steady de- 
mand which would keep in line with the growing capa- 
city is becoming an increasingly difficult task. Need- 
less to say, the dynamism of technological development, 
opens fresh prospects of investment activities on the 
other hand but the already high investment level also 
tends to aggravate the relationship between supply and 
demand. The whole process is further complicated by the 
fact that the development of production is ever more 
closely linked with the labour saving devices, namely 
with those methods of production and organization which 
are usually referred to as automation. Contemplated 
from this standpoint, simple analogies with 1949 and 
1953/54 recession could provefalse, because it is far 
from immaterial whether the lively investment activity in 
an economy based on private enterprise will last three 
years (1949), seven (1953/54), or eleven (1957) while 
not forgetting that the 1950—1953 period cannot be 
considered normal. 


The second group of eventual complications is lin- 
ked with the movement of economic activities in West- 
ern Europe. The overcoming of the US recession in 
1953/54 was facilitated by the fact that the West Euro- 
pean countries at that time precisely were experiencing a 
high business cycle. This was not a decisive factor, but 
it contributed to the creation of a favourable psycholo- 
gical climate in the USA at a time when the US index 
numbers dropped to lowest level. Moreover the demand 
of the European countries for foreign products alleviated 
the adverse international effects of the US recession. 


This time matters are somewhat different however. 
The high business cycle is dropping in the West Euro- 
pean countries as well. If certain factors, such as West 
German rearmament for instance do not exert a contrary 
influence, it would not be illogical to assume that the 
developments in Western Europe will have a certain 
negative repercussions in the USA as well. 


Lastly there is also the third group of problems 
connected with the position of the insufficiently deve- 
loped countries, especially those which derive the greater 
part of their foreign exchange earnings from exports of 
agricultural raw materials. There cannot be much doubt 
that the foreign exchange position of these countries is 
gradually but steadily deteriorating since the end of the 
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In his economic report, President Eisenhower stres- 
sed that the Government is prepared to use all the means | 
available to check the recession. It seems, however, that 
the Government believes that it will succeed in accom- — 
plishing the economic objective in view, under condi- 
tions of a balanced budget and in a way which would 
not give rise to any inflationary tendencies. In other 
words, it is necessary to extricate the economy from the 
recession, bring about the conditions for a new upswing, 
but not permit a fresh price increase. This sounds very 
ambitious but at the same time indicates the Government 
line in the sphere of the wage and salary policy. Because 
the opinion prevails in the official government circles 
that the cause of the price increase should be sought 
primarily in the rise of wages backed by the policy of 
Consequently the over- 
coming of the recession, whose cause should doubtless be 
sought in the decline of effective demand, should be 
accompanied by a certain pressure on the wages thus 
preventing a fresh price increase. 


the trade union organizations. 


The realism of this undertaking seems fairly que- 
stionable, just as the diagnosis itself seems questionable. 
The thesis that the cause of inflation should be sought 
in the increase of wages, or to be still more precise in 
the gap between the increase of wages and rise of la- 
bour productivity, as is usually affirmed, was never pro- 
ved. The problem is extremely complex, as 
the mutual struggle of the individual social 
ratios of their relative forces, the degree of 


it involves 
groups, the 
market mo- 
nopoly etc. One thing is certain however, that so far 
every upward movement of the US economy was accom- 
panied by an increase of prices, and that only an eco- 
nomic recession occasioned, a certain decline (although 
never proportionate), the general price levels. It seems 
fairly doubtful therefore whather the Government will 
be able to accomplish the ideal of an equilibrated eco- 
nomic growth. Insistence on this ideal would place it in 
open conflict with the trade unions which would cer- 
tainly be awkward in the election year. Apart from 
this, the restrictive wage policy, and a completely vague 
ratio of the wage and price movement, could greatly 


compromise the effects of the tested anti-cyclical mea- 
sures. 


HE BRITISH Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan spent the past six weeks 
. a tour of the Commonwealth. He has 
eady visited India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
ew Zealand having spent a day in Sin- 
gapore en route, and is now in Australia 
ym where he will return home soon. One 


_may well ask what prompted premier Mac- 


an to undertake such an extensive 


journey at a time of lively a political 
and diplomatic 


; 


activity, of Bulganin’s 
Petters and Parliamentary debates on the 
future course of British foreign policy, at 


a time when so much work is awaiting him 
at home? Was the Commonwealth trip 
really so important that it would not brook 
delay? 


Many details and many results of this 
visit are still unkown, but according to 
the facts available, it may rightly be affir- 
med that the British Premier timed his 


trip very carefully indeed. 


After the launching of the Sputnik and 


the issuing of the Washington Declaration 


of Macmillan and Eisenhower, a deadlock 
set in again in East-West relations. The 
tendency towards the further aggravation 
of the bloc antagonism owing to the race 
_to re-establish the balance upset by the 
” Sputnik, which was particularly manifest 
during the interval between the Washington 
Declaration and the December session of 


the NATO in Paris, caused deep concern 


throughout the world and provoked a reac- 
tion not only in the nonaligned countries 
but also among western public opinion. 


Such an orientation in the world stimula- 


-at summit level on the most 


~ countries, 


ted by the Soviet initiatives to hold talks 
important 
controversial issues and Bulganin’s mes- 
sages to the Prime Ministers of the NATO 
were a decisive factor under- 
lying the non-acceptance of the US thesis 
of intransigence towards the Russians in 
Paris. This affected not only the US but 
also the British foreign policy which is 


“steadfastly following the US line with mi- 


nor differences of nuance ever since the 
Bermuda Conference. Such a course of 
events at the NATO session in Paris 
showed that every further aggravation 
of international relations is contrary to 
the interests of most NATO members and 
that therefore the endeavours to preserve 
the peace must be taken in account. 
Before and especially after the Paris ses- 
sion of NATO certain symptoms pointed 
to the existence of forces in America which 
are striving to devise a solution on the 
basis of negotiation with the Soviet Union. 
Behind the rigid intransigence of the offi- 
cial Washington policy, the rumours that 
there are people also in responsible Wash- 
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ington circles who are in favour of nego- 
tiation are gaining increasing currency. The 
entire course of events since the NATO 
session to date is conditioned by the de- 
mand for negotiation coming from. various 
sides, and the more East-West talks are 


_ becoming likely, the greater the British 


fears of direct negotiations between the 
USSR and the USA. For this reason also 
Great Britain must retain the initiative in 


_ her hands. 


If the foregoing is linked with the al- 
ready known differences in the attitudes 
on individual international problems bet- 
ween Great Britain and the Commonwealth 
countries, especially India show that the 
British government was faced by a dilem- 
ma rendering it necessary to define its 
present policy. It was found that it is no 
longer possible to continue along the 
beaten track followed since the last meet- 
ing in Geneva in 1955 until the December 
session of NATO in Paris and that the 
newly created situation requires a more 
flexible approach to international problems 
which would better correspond to the inte- 
rests of world peace and security. There- 
fore it is necessary to re-assess all aspects 
of the newly created situation in order to 
define a policy with regard to the funda- 
mental problems of current international 
relations. The relations between Great Bri- 
tain and the Commonwealth belong to 
this category. 

It is known that, besides the alliance 
with the USA within the NATO, the 
strengthening of Commonwealth ties is one 
of the fundamental and lasting elements 
of the British Foreign Policy. In spite of 
a series of common interests there are 
essential differences in the views on many 
important international problems however. 
These differences recede to the background 
when the general international climate is 
improving and, vice-versa, are more strong- 
ly manifested at times of stress such as 
the attack on Egypt, the Washington De- 
claration, the Paris Session of the NATO, 
the pressure exerted on Syria etc. Thus for 
instance during the Suez crisis even the 
fervent advocates of the further develop- 
ment of the Commonwealth especially in 
India, demanded the withdrawal from the 
Commonwealth if Great Britain does not 
desist from aggression. 

Consequently, if it was necessary at a 
time of vacillation of the British policy 
which we are witnessing of late, to study 
all elements which would provide a: basis 
for a decision as to the future course of 


British policy, Premier Macmillan could 
hardly have chosen a more suitable mo- 
ment to feel the heartbeat and study the 


(ithe Pa feelings of his feeds, in om 


Commonwealth. The reaction in the Com- i 


monwealth to the Washington Declara- 
tion and the attitude of the British dele- 
gation in Paris was not enthusiastically — 
received in Britain. The statements made 
in New Delhi, Ceylon, the views of the 
ex-Canadian Foreign Minister Lester Pear- 
son clearly pointed to the fact that the — 


Commonwealth disclaimed some of Ati 
British stands in Paris. Macmallan was 
obliged to bear this in mind, as well as 


the fact that the East-West relation after 
the Paris meeting entered a new phase. 
Macmillan was also well aware that he 
will not be enthusiastically. received in 
the Commonwealth and especially in India 
if he advocates the ideas of the Washing- 
ton Declaration and rejects the Soviet 
tentatives to begin negotiations, which are 
indorsed by many in the Commonwealth. 
In view of these’ facts, on the eve of his 
departure, Macmillan proposed the conclus- 
ion pact thus doubtless bringhtening the 
prospects of his Commonwealth trip. This 
idea met with broad support. 

Prompted by the general course of 
events, the Soviet peace offensive and the 
trend of world public opinion, knowing 
the views of his hosts on international re- 
lations, Macmillan statedimmediately upon 
his arrival to India that be has come to 


see whether anything can be done for peace, 


thus doubtless facilitating his sojourn in 
India. 

Owing to their significance, Macmillan’s 
ideas on the disarmament pact, on the 
struggle for peace and other issues which 
for the first time after a longer interval 
intimated certain changes in British po- 
licy, were welcomed throughout the world. 
The aspirations of the peaceloving forces 
in the world and their attitude towards 
Macmillan’s ideas was best expressed by 
Premier Nehru in his toast at a reception 
given in honour of the British Premier 
when he assured him that ,he played and* 
can play a truly significant part in this 
crisis“. Stressing the significance of Mac- 
millan’s proposal for the conclusion of a 
non-aggression pact between the antago- 
nistic powers Nehru stated that Premier 
Macmillan could already have seen how 
warmly this suggestion was received, at 
any rate in India and a large part of the 
world, in every Asian country, in Europe 
and America. ,JThis warm reception was 
due to the universal desire for the relax- 
ation of tension, the wish to be freed 
from the ever present potential threat of 
war which would be a real catastrophe”. 

This was not only an appeal, but also 
a strong public moral pressure on Pre~- 
mier Macmillan. It is highly characteris- 
tic that in his toast Premier Macmillan 
did not mention the most important point 
of Nehru’s toast by a single word. 

Can it be expected, after such an ex- 
change of toasts, that the Premiers views 
underwent the influence of the Common- 
wealth? Or will he abandon the new 
ideas intimated and continue the former 
policy pursued? Have the differences in 


if 


' 


Peder this respect been diminished or increased? tary alliances and nucl 
attempts to isolate People’s China~ and- 


What influence did Premier Macmillan 


" have on thé Commonwealth and vice- 


versa? An answer to all these questions 
will be provided by the British policy after 
Macmillan’s return. 

' There is yet another aspect of Macmil- 
Jan’s Commonwealth trip, namely the ge- 
neral British interest for the preservation 
and strengthening of the ties of this 
extremely original creation in interna- 
tional relations all the more so in view 
of the community of economic interest. 
from which Great Britain partialy derives 
its political force notwithstanding the nu- 
merous differences in the political orien- 
tation of the individual members, and the 
fact that the British influence in the Com- 
monwealth is declining proportionately to 
the increased influence of the so-called 
»coloured members“ (India, Ghana, Cey- 
lon, Pakistan). The growing influence of 
the coloured members was conspicuously 
manifested recently in India at the parli- 
amentary conference of the Commonwealth 
ceuntries at which Nehru and Bandaran- 
aike played a far greater role than the 
British representatives. 

The growing influence of the coloured 
peoples symbolizes the difference in the 
interpretation of the contemporary tasks 
and needs within the Commonwealth 
which are more strongly manifested at 
every critical juncture and which affect 
Great Britain very painfully. Although 
Great Britain is aware of the fact that 
under the newly created conditions it is 
no longer possible to insist on the British 
Commonwealth, but on a Commonwealth 
of equal and voluntary members linked 
by mutual interests, she is nonetheless 
striving by all means at her disposal to 
preserve and foster the Commonwealth. 
In this respect India as the foremost con- 
temporary and potential Commonwealth 
power is an object of special attention of 
the British policy, both in Government 
and Opposition circles. The visits of so 
eminent porsonalities as Atlee, Bevan, 
Gaitskell and finally Macmillan within so 
short a timespan of one year are far from 
incidental. This is the first time in the 
history of the Commonwealth that a Bri- 
tish Prime Minister is making a tour of 
these countries, doubtless with a specific 
aim in mind. The Prime Minister of a once 
mighty empire is now travelling for the 
first to the former colonies which have 
won freedom. This most vividly symbolizes 
the profound changes which occurred dur- 
ing the past ten years as well as the re- 
quirements of the present British policy. 

When the results of Macmillan’s trip, 
the successes and failures of his mission 
are summed wp, there can be no doubt 
that a significant place will be assigned to 
his apparently superficial meeting in Sin- 
gapore with the British diplomats and mi- 
litary commanders in the Far East and 
his brief encounter with the Japanese Fo- 
reign Minister Fujiyama. Is the British 
policy in the Far East also slated for reas- 
sessment? Was not Dules policy of mili- 
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refusal to understand the process of libe- 
ration of the Asian peoples from colonial 
domination a failure? More than ever 


before British policy was linked with that — 


American last year. Has not the time 
coine to replace the declining US influen- 
ce in the Far East in favour of Great Bri- 
tain, and contrary to the mighty ally, win 
the confidence of these distant countries. 
Events will show to what extent these 
matters were discussed in Singapore. 
There are also series of other facets of 
Macmillan’s trip, less significant but none- 
theless important for an accurate apprai- 
sal of the state and relations of the 
Commonwealth. The relations between 
India and Pakinstan and the Kashmere 
dispute is one of them. Macmillan strove 
persistently to demonstrate that he is ob- 
solutely uninterested in this issue. In point 
of fact he showed that Great Britain is 
not interested in a prompt solution of this 
problem. The removal of this question 
from the agenda of relations India and 
Pakistan could doubtless improve the re- 
lations between these two countries and 
strengthen the still inadequate tendencies 
towards a policy of positive neutrality in 
Pakistan, thus certainly weakening British 
influence in that country. Although Mac- 
millan’s trip coincided with a period of 
extremely lively diplomatic activity his 
visit is characterised by effors inspired 
by the wish to improve mutual economic 
relations within the Commonwealth. The 
problem of financing the development of 


FRANGE AND NORTH AFRICA 


Dangerous 


W HEN A FEW DAYS ago French 
planes dropped their deadly 
load on the Tunisian village of Sakiet 
Sidi Yusef, this was not an error made 
by military planners or air force pilots 
who, in carrying out Lacoste’s action 
of ,pacification“, use ,carte blanche“ 
in exterminating the Algerian popu- 
lation, but a planned raid on the terri- 
tory of a sovereign country. Were it 
not for the fact that French planes 
carried out this action at a time when 
increased efforts were being put forth 
for the preservation of peace, it might 
appear that we were back at the be- 
ginning of the last world war. As it 
is, we are conscious, unfortunately, that 
this latest perpetration is merely a lo- 
gical continuation of those unreaso- 
nable and irresponsible actions which 
are not only an indication of impotent 
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the Commonwealth | countries especially 
those Asian for capital investments and 
the British possibilities of financing is 
all too obvious. Great Britain not onl 
admitted this previously but also_ practi 
cally confirmed it by renouncing all furth 
efforts to continue fostering their economic 
devleopment under the Colombo Plan. Wil 
she now be in a position, by means of 
investments in the Commonwealth stem- 
ming from other sources, the USA 
the Eastern bloc, to prevent the growth of 
undesirable political influences? At any 
rate Great Britain will have to increase 
her political efforts in this direction, in 
view of the fact that she is not in a po- 
sition to prevent such a development by 
economic means. 

Lastly, during his entire journey Macmil- 
lan was followed by the correspondence 
with Bulganin and the shadow of his own 
proposal to conclude a non-aggression 
pact. The vacillations and frequently con- 
tradictory statements, deviations from sta- 
tements made the day before, only to re- 
turn the same positions the day after are 
the general characteristics of Macmillan’s 
political activity. These vacillations were 
due not only to misunderstandings in Britain, 
perhaps within the government itself, but 
also to the gap between his own concep- 
tions and those he came across in the 
Commonwealth. 


Extremes 


fury, but also show to what dangerous 
extremes this futile policy can lead. 


Sincere friends of France, who 
would be glad if that country were to) 
avoid all that might compromise her, 
and if she were to become the promo-- 
ter of a more constructive atmosphere} 
in international relations, have long; 
been following with anxiety the tra-- 
gic evolution of her Algerian policy,, 
and the proportional decline of her! 
indirect or direct influence on the? 
world scene. Her absence of realism in} 
politics has led to its logical prolon-- 
gation of the Algerian conflict which! 
has been exhausting French economy) 
for the last four years and exacting} 
heavy sacrifices from the French peo- 
ple, has weakened the foreign policy) 
of the Paris Government and set Fran- 
ce against the United Nations Charter’ 


vilken ec ete 
and the-norms of international law. 
Within this vicious circle, contempo- 
ty France is passing through one of 
the grave setbacks and periods of iso- 
| lation in her history. Matters have 
gone so far that people in both the 
USA and Great Britain — the closest 
lies of France — already speak about 
the latter as impossible“ policy in 
orthern Africa and about the ,,grave 
embarassment“ to which she is expo- 
_ sing, not only herself, but the whole 
_ Western world. 
4 The bombing of a defenceless Tu- 
_-misian village, an act of premeditation 
_-and precisely for this reason subject 
to the clauses of international law 
__ which deal with aggression, will lead to 


na aggravation of tension not only in 
Northern Africa but generally in the 
_ world. This latest inglorious act of the 
military forces of the French Govern- 
‘ment has done two things: first, it has 


ane 
directly violated the UN clauses which 
prohibit the disturbance of world peace 
and second, it has seriously hindered 
the progress of pacification in North 
Africa, striking a new note of hostility 
in France’s relations with Tunisia. 

By withdrawing its ambassador from 
Paris and appealing to the United Na- 
tions the, Tunisian Government did the 
least that a country, stricken by such 
a hostile act, could do. The consequen- 
ces of the bombing of Sakiet Sidi Yusef 
are still uncertain, but it is already 
quite clear that France (that is, those: 
who are in a position to undertake in 
her name such acts as the piratical 
interception of foreign ships on the 
open sea — the Yugoslav ship _,,Slove- 
nija“ and the Polish ship ,,Visla“ — as 
well as the dropping of bombs on 
peaceful Tunisian citizens) has been 
stigmatized not only by world public 
opinion, but also by those who are 
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ready to side with her from time £9 dug 
time, out of bloc considerations or for 
other reasons. In the Asian and Afri-- 


4 


“ 


can countries, which have severely con- 


demned French colonial policy, as well 


as in all the countries of the world 
which disapprove of the policy of force 
-and coercion, no matter what forms it 


may take, official France has been on- 
ce more politically discredited. 

If there is any consoling aspect of 
this tragedy, it is that a number of 


¥ 


people in France herself have strongly ) 


condemned this action, for which Gov- 
ernment in Paris bears full responsibi- 
lity directly or indirectly. If Algeria is 


indeed the common denominator of all . 


the delusions and deviations of present- 
day French policy, it is clearly high 
time that decisive measures be taken 
in Paris to put an end to a conflict 
wich is increasingly threatening world 
peace. 


Sukarno and the » Young Colonels‘ 


| ey THE INTERNAL policy of such a country 
as Indonesia, which has only just emancipa- 
ted itself, nationally, politically and economically, 
from colonial tutelage, there exist only two po- 
litical alternatives: to maintain the process of 
emancipation and strengthening of the country, or 
to hinder it. The activity of all political groups and 
individuals reduces itself ultimately to operation 
in one or another direction although this is not 
always evident, in view of the heterogeneousness 
of a number of factors which determine the general 
geographical, political, and economic profile of mo- 
dern Indonesia. 


Confronted with the needs and tendencies of 80 
million people, who live on 3000 islands divided 
into 40 language areas Java, the most developed 
politically, is the seat of the central administration; 
Sumatra provides 90 per cent of the national income 
and is the sphere of separatist actions; Eastern Bor- 
neo is grappling with acute economic problems; 
Western Irian is still under Dutch domination...) 
President Sukarno, with the authority of a tested 
national fighter and with the realism of a progres- 
sive statesman, has undertaken to solve three basic 
tasks facing his country: first — to liberate the re- 
maining part of the sovereign Indonesian territory 
from foreign domination, second — to free the eco- 
nomy of the country from subordination to foreign 
economic interests; third — to set up a type of de- 
mocracy in which the cooperation of all the pro- 
gressive forces would be organized on a single plat- 
form, in the interests of the most important aims 
of the nation. Indonesia has become one of the most 
consistent supporters of Bandung, while the present 
tour of President Sukarno through the countries of 


ST 


Asia, Europe and the Near East shows that his aims 
have the strong support of the peaceful world 
public. ae EES 

This development of Indonesia does not figure 
as a favourable item in the calculations of those 
powers and circles who view Asia in the light of 
colonial or bloc concepts. Their support of ‘persons 
and groups who are hostile to Sukarno and his as- 
sociates is sometimes cunningly masked, but is often 
quite obvious. Rumours now emanating from Cen- 
tral Sumatra about the increasing activity of a 
group of ,young colonels“ show that pressure on 
Sukarno from both without and within is continuing 
and strenghening, while the statements of the 
»young colonels“ on the Communist danger and si- 
milar themes clearly bear the stamp of SEATO ide- 
ology and strategy. 

In the present complicated situation of Indone- 
sia; one thing is nevertheless quite clear: the nume- 
rous difficulties with which that country is conten- 
ding cannot be solved by intensifying internal con- 
flicts and dividing the national forces. Only the 
constructive cooperation of all patriots and progres- 
sive people can contribute to the solution of those 
important problems which call for a solution in or- 
dey to realize the full unity of the country and les- 
sen its economic difficulties. If President Sukarno is 
acting in that direction, while the ,,young colonels” 
as well as the many old politicians mentioned in con- 
nection with their action) in another, then there 
should be no hesitation in forming estimations and 
conclusions: the real interests of Indonesia are 
being cared for by Sukarno and with those who 
support the policy of internal consolidation and 
devotion to the ideals of Bandung. 
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~ of the Danube Commission was 
the second 
half of January 1957. A series of or- 
-ganizational cand financial problems 
were deliberated at this session, an 
“assessment of the practical work ac- 
“complished was given and the funda- 
mental tasks of the Danube Commis- 
sion in the forthcoming period set. 


The results so far 
show that the Danube Commission has 
covered and resolved almost all the 
fundamental problems which refer to 
the establishment of the regulation, 
organization for ensuring the free na- 
vigation on the Danube. Uniform re- 
gulations still remain to be brought 
regarding the civil law relations in 
the sphere of navigation, the Danube 
Commission being in a position to in- 
dorse the appropriate measures of the 
Danubian countries. 


accomplished 


The codification and unification of 
regulations has already been carried 
out in the Danube Commission which 
was also strengthened from the orga- 
nizational point of view thus enabling 
the systematic deliberation and imple- 
mentation of the forthcoming tasks. 
Hence the Commission will be in a 
position to continue the constructive 
deliberation of the remaining tasks 
which aim at the promotion and im- 
provement of navigation on the Da- 
nube, while taking in account their 
importance and priority. 

It was already possible at this ses- 
Sion to take iin account, when determi- 
hing the future tasks, both the pre- 
sent conditions and possibilities and 
ithe future, growing needs of Danube 
navigation, all the more so as the im- 
plementation of these tasks should be 
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contemplated in the light of the inter- 
connection of the Danube basin with 
the other European waterways (with 
the Rhine, the Oder, Vistula and the 
East German Canals) as well as the 
complex utilization of the Danube as 
a vast source of hydroelectric power. 
The solution of these problems is in 
the hands of the Danubian countries 
concerned, and their  ful- 
filment depends again on their econo- 
mic interests and possibilities. All the 
Danubian countries are more or less 
extremely interested in the full use 
of the Danube. However this matter is 


directly 


invested with a broader European si- 
gnificance in view of the future inter 
connection of the Danube with other 
river systems and the benefits the non- 
Danubian European countries which 
are deficient in power sources, could 
derive from the exploitation of the 
vast hydroenergetic potential. 

The Danube Commission on its part 
is entitled and due to pronounce itself 
on the elementary navigation and te- 
chnical problems which should provide 
the basis for the future Danube pro- 
Although the Danube Commis- 
sion is not due to deal with the afore- 
mentioned problems from their econo- 


jects. 


mic aspect,as an organization of the 
Danubian countries concerned for the 
ensvinoa of the indirect management 
of Danube it should obli- 


gatorily take part in the determination 


navigation, 


of the basic factors for the most sui- 
table economic solutions of the same. 
On the other hand, it is possible to 
accomplish the necessary constructive 
cooperation with other international 
organizations which are directly or in- 
directly interested in improving the 
conditions of Danube navigation and 
the exploitation of its water power, 
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namely the exploitation of its opti timum 
economic resources. 7 

When deliberating the shine men- 
tioned tasks both those relating d 
rectly to navigation and those which 
refer to the increased economic exploi 
tation of the Danube it is of vital si 
gnificance that the entire Danube be 
taken in account. This has now beer 
guaranteed by the fact, that beginning 
from the fifteenth regular session of 
the Danube Commission, the Austrian 
and West German experts are also ta- 
king part in its activities. As the par- 
ticipation of these experts and the co- 
operation of the competent organs of — 
these countries is very active and con- 1 
structive, this enables the establish- 
ment of the closest possible contacts 
on all problems which pertain not only 
to the state of the waterway and na- 
vigation, but also other a | 
which refer to the future projects for _ 
the improvement of navigation on the | 
Danube and exploitation of its water 
power. | 

Apart from this, the Danube Com- 
mission is today realizing an extremely 
active cooperation with international — 
organizations which deal in problems 
of river navigation. Especially active 
cooperation was established with the 
European Economic Commission in 
Geneva whose representative regularly 
attends the sessions of the Danube 
Commission in the capacity of obser- 
ver. Apart from this active cooperation 
has already been established with the 
International Navigation Congress of 
Brussels, ete. 

Such a broadly developed and sy- 
stematized activity of the Danube 
Commission yields apart from practi- 
cal benefits important for all coun- 
tries interested in Danube navigation 
and the necessary international affir- 
mation. This is of particular signifi- 
cance for all Danubian countries, as 
the due political recognition is guaran- 
teed to the Danube Commission as 
their common organ of direct mana- 
gement of Danube navigation, this ha- 
ving been denied on some sides so far. 
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f. to visit Athens has given rise 


to certain hopes that the present dead- 
lock over the Cyprus problem will be 
brought to an end, but no spectacular 
tesults were expected in this respect 
however. 

_ Two previous events invested Lloyd’s 
trip to Greece with its fundamental 
characteristics: the disagreement of 
the British government and parliamen- 
tary majority with certain points of 
the Foote plan for the solution of the 
Cyprus problem, and the unexpected 
4ifferences of view between London 
and Ankara with regard to the further 
fate of the Island. It was quite clear 
that the British gocvernment which 
failed to agree even with all the pro- 
-posals of Governor Foote will be still 
less capable of meeting the demands 
of Athens which are certainly far mo- 
re radical. From this point of view, 
‘quite realistical moreover, it was cer- 
tain in advance that the Lloyd-Averoff 


“YUGOSLAVIA TODAY 


Selwyn Lloyd in Athens 


talks will not yield any results of ma- 
jor significance. However the only en- 
couraging thing in the whole metter 
lay in fact that the British Foreign Se- 
cretary decided to visit Athens. The 
fact that many elements in the relations 
between Great Britain and Turkey 
concerning Cyprus made this problem 
still more difficult for London could 
therefore have strengthened the Bri- 


tish desire to settle this issue once 
for all. 
Refusing to reconcile themselves 


with the fact that Cyprus is already 
lost as they are concerned the British 
are striving desperately to save what 
still remains to be saved for themsel- 
ves by combining colonialist methods 
with more ,flexible“ projects. By so 
doing they are faced on the one hand 
with the Turkish demands for the divi- 
sion of the Island and on the other 
with the Greek demand that the prin- 
ciple of self-determination be taken 
as the basis for the solution of the 


Cyprus problem. This does not mean,.. 
however, that Ankara is the main pro- 
blem for London; Turkey would be 
satisfied perhaps by establishment of 
her military bases on the Island and 
it is most likely that the British would 
have nothing against it. But the pro- 
blem lies in the fact that both postu- 
lates ignore the essential, namely the 
justified demands and aspirations of 
the people of Cyprus. 

If the Athens talks are contempla- 
ted in this light, it is quite clear that 
the Greek statesmen could not re- 
naunce the most vital interests of the 
Cyprus population, but it is to be re- 
gretted that the British attitude to- 
wards Cyprus is still devoid of a suffi- 
cient dose of realism which is indispen- 
sable for any progress to be made in 
the deliberation of this major pro- 
blems. 

If it had been possible under the 
circumstances that prevail to expect 
any better results from Lloyd’s trip 
to Athens, they unfortunately consist 
in the mere fact that a direct exchan- 
ge of views took place while judging 
by the sparse data available, every- 
thing else remained as of old. 


AGRICULTURE IN THE NEW 
FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


dr Velimir VASIC 
Dean of the Belgrade Faculty of Law 


FTER WORLD WAR II Yugoslavia endeavoured in a 
short time-limit to secure and strengthen its economic 
and political independence and make new social relationships 
in which would be no exploitation. This could not be achieved 
without the industrialization of the country and a rapid im- 


provement of the productive forces in all branches of econo- 
my, and preparations for the realisation of these tasks were 
therefore undertaken immediately after the liberation. The 
economic capacities of Yugoslavia and the lack of any con- 
siderable aid from abroad prevented the adequate development 
of heavy and basic industry and agriculture, and therefore 
the first economic plans, especially the First Five Year Plan 
passed im 1947, gave priority to the development of heavy 
industry, power and transport, while agriculture was to be de- 
veloped at a slower pace. This investment policy was actually 
continued till 1955, as is confirmed by the following data: In 


the period of 1947—1954, 61.9 per cent of total investments 
were engaged in industry, 19.3 in transport, 10.2 in agricul 
ture and the rest in other branches of economy. If we consider 
the period of 1947—1956 we shall see that the participation 
of agriculture in total investments in the basic funds was even 
lower, and amounted only to 7.1 per cent. 


REASONS FOR SLOW DEVELOPMENT 


T IS CLEAR that such investments in agriculture in 

the ten-year period after the war resulted in the 

stagnation of agricultural production. Other factors, however, 

also contributed to the slow development of agriculture, the 
most important of which are quoted here. 

As it is known, in efforts to secure normal nutrition for 

the population in the post-war period the obligatory selling 

of agricultural products was introduced. This was carried out 
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especially those who were able 
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vat considerably lower prices than 
market, and the obligations of individual peasants in connec- 


iI 


‘tion with it grew progressively with the proportions ‘of land 


cultivated, All this, together with the high taxation of the 


sonomi stronger peasants 
ee dec winery e to produce for the market. 

In the period 1945—1955, large socialist farms (agricul- 
tural estates, general agricultural collective farms, collective 

economies and peasant collective farms) failed to give the an- 
ticipated results in the improvement of the agricultural pro- 
duction. They could not achieve greater success because of 
the insuficiency: of modern means of production, as well 
as deficiencies in planning and management, and in the method 
of rewarding of workers and members of collective farms. 

Among the factors contributing to the slow developmet 

of agriculture, there should be mentioned the considerable de- 
terioration of the international situation after 1950, and the 
well-known consequences of the economic blocade carried on 
against Yugoslavia from 1948 onwards. All this reduced the 
already modest investments which the state could allot to 
agriculture. 

Very small and mostly disintegrated farms retarded the 
development of agriculture in Yugoslavia, whose agricultural 
areas are distributed over 30 million of small holdings, which 
hampers the application of modern methods of land cultiva- 
tion. If we add to the quoted agricultural drawbacks the num- 
ber of disastrous droughts which occured in Yugoslavia in 
recent years, then it is quite clear why agricultural produc- 
tion in this country did mot achieve considerable results 
till 1956. 

The slow development of agricultural production is best 
illustrated by the data on the development of its volume in 
the period of 1948—1956, compared with the prewar data. If 
the average annual agricultural production in Yugoslavia in 


Export (in thousand) 
1939 1954 1955 
Cereals and their 
products 310 129 8 
Animal and plant 
oil and fats il (0) (a) 
It is understandable that this burdened the balance of 


payment of the country and generally hindered the improve- 
ment of economy. 


CHANGES OF INVESTMENT POLICY 


OR ALL THESE reasons extensive measures had to be 

aken in order to eliminate in the future the constant 
retardation of agriculture, which has begun, however, to 
threaten normal and rapid development of other branches of 
economy. Present achievements in industry and mining, in the 
development of energetic basis, etc. have already provided ne- 
cessary conditions, so that greater attention can be paid and 
more significant financial funds provided for agriculture than 
before. Thus, in 1956 the investment policy of Yugoslavia was 
gradually beginning to change in the direction of constant 
increases of inverstments in agriculture and its industry. In 
1957 considerable higher sums of money were also engaged in 
aoriculture than in the previous years. This is best illustrated 
by the followind data on participation of industry and mi- 
ning and agriculture in the total amount of investments in the 
period of 1955—1957; 


In percentage 


1955 1956 1957 
Industry and mining 49,7 43,8 38,9 
Agriculture 5,6 7,3 8,9 


The ‘social plan of economic development of Yugoslavia 
for the period od 1957—1961, passed at the end of 1957, 
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were current on the free _—the_- period ot 1930-1939 


per cent, in 1951 to 104 per cent, in 1952 to 68 per cent, 


did not stimulate producers,’ 


riod developed as follows: 1947°— 121 per, 1948 — 150 p 


tons) Import 
1956 1939 1954 1955 1956 
61 20 850 1029 1393 
re) sf 21 20 21 


reise ¥ ee 
_ 4 : + ae Be 


: $e a ee ae a 
is denoted by index 100, then ir 
1948 and 1949 it amounted to 99 per cent, in 1950 to 70 


in 1953 to 103 per cent, in 1954 to. 88 per cent, in 1955 tol 
per cent and-in 1956 to 90 per -cent. This retardment of agri- 
culture ‘can be seen still better if the post-war increase Ot 
industrial production is taken into account. ‘Thus, if we take 
as a basis the industrial production in 1939 and denote it by | 
the index 100, then industrial production in the post-war pe- — 


cent, 1949 —167 per cent, 1950—172 per cent, 1951 — 166 
per cent, 1952 — 164 per cent, 1953 — 183 per cent, 195 
— 208 per cent, 1955 — 242 per cent, and 1956.— 266 p 
cent. At the end of 1957 industrial production was nearl 
three times as great as in 1939. . ; 

Statistics show that in the 1930—1939 period there were | 
7,610,000 hectares in use and in the 1947—1955 period about: 
7,292,000 hectares of ploughland, and that the average annual _ 
production of wheat, rye, barley, maize, meat, milk, eggs, and_ 
fats in the period 1947—1955 period was lower than in the — 
1930—1939 period. The average yield of wheat and rye per 
hectare in the same post-war period in relation to the pre-war 
period remained in general the same (1,1 tons), while the 
yield of maize and sugar beet was even smaller than in the 
period of 1930—1939. 


This represents extraordinary difficulties for Yugoslavia, 
especially if we take into account the fact that the population 
from 1945 to the end of 1957 was increased by about three 
million, while the total agricultural production remained on 
the same level as before the war. It created such a situation 
that Yugoslavia, once an exporter of agricultural products, has 
begun in the last few years to import large quantities of ce— 
reals and fats. This is best illustrated by the following data om 
the export and import of some of the most important foodstuffs. 


goes on even further. It secures a rapid and stable growth of 
agricultural production as one of the most important econo- 
mic aims for the mentioned period. This plan provides an 
average annual increase of agricultural production (with other 
activities )for 7,1 per cent so that the value of the produc- 
tion in 1961 will amount to 141,2 per cent in comparison 
with the annual average in the period of 1951-1955. Spe- 
cial attention is paid to the increase of sown surfaces, the 
total increase of cereals production and industrial plants and 
the increase of yield per hectare, as well as the increase of 
live-stock production. Thus, the prodéuction of wheat and 
tye is to be increased in 1961 from an average of 2.311.000 
tons in the period od 1951—1955 to 3.500.000 ton (or for 
about 51 per cent), maize from 3.251.000 tons to 5.500.000 
tons (or for about 51 per cent), maize from 3.251.000 tons 


(or for 69 per cent), sugar beet from 1.318.000 tons to 
2.650.000 tons (or for 201 per cent), ete. 


The yield of wheat and rye per hectare is to be in-| 
creased in 1961 in comparison with the average yield in the 
period of 1951—1955, from 1.08 ton to 1.69 tons, maize from | 
1.35 to 2.2 tons, sugar beet from 15.9 to 26.0 tons, etc. The- 
se yields are expected to be even bigger in wheat growing 
areas and large socialist farms. 

The quoted increase of agricultural production will | 
provide the necessary conditions for 53 per cent increase of 
production in stock farming ‘in comparison with the average > 
production achieved in the 1951—1955 period. Within the! 
framework of this increase it is expected that meat production 
will amount to 153 cent in comparison with the 1951—1955 | 


e ee io 
hnical measures possible branch of eco- 
is iustrated by the “elon data: 


nber of tractors 14.700 40.000 

ser of combines 340 4,000 

cial fertilizer (tons 560.000 2.400.000 
4Vleans for plant | 

_ protection (tons) 22.000 36.000 


The investment policy of Yugoslavia will be. directed, 
st of all, towards a more rapid development of agriculture, 
> that in 1961 the volume of basic investments for agricul- 
will be about threee times as large as in 1956. At the 
e time the volume of investments in industry and mining 
will be relatively smaller. This is shown by the following com- 
parative data on the volume and structure of investments in 
industry and mining and in agriculture in 1956 and 1961: 
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In milliard dinars 


1956 1961 Increase in 1961 

é (1956 =100) 
Ind 1st and mining 167.4 187.4 111.99/o 
Agriculture 30.5 90.0 295.00/9 


_ Further data show that in the period between 1956 and 
1961 the annual investment in agriculture should amount to 
‘an average of 68.600 million dinars, or a total of 343.000 
million dinars for five years. 

li order to secure the planned increase of agricultural pro- 
duction an extra 134.000 million dinars will be invested in 
factories for the processing of agricultural products, in facto- 
‘ies for artificial fertilizers and agricultural machines, and 
‘about 70.000 million dinars in the storage and semi-processing 
-or complete processing of agricultural products and, finally, 
‘about 35.000 million dinars in investments water-works. 


SYSTEM OF CO-OPERATION 


4 Bhs FIVE YEAR PLAN provides that large socialist 
farms will play the most important réle in the im- 
provement of agriculture. Of course, the plan allows for the 
fact that in Yugoslavia today over 90 per cent of all culti- 
vated areas are still in the hands of individual farmers, and 
‘in congsideration of this it provides the greatest possible help 
for private owners of land. This help will be given in the first 
place by general collective farms. These farms should include, 
‘on a voluntary basis and through the system of so-called co- 
operation, all individual producers, and enable them to cul- 
tivate their land by modern methods. This new form of co- 
‘operation between collective farms and individual owners of 
land consists of the help which collective farms with their 
means of production give to individual owners in the culti- 
vation of land surfaces. They admit their claim to rent which 
is freely fixed, as well as the value of farm work done by 
the peasants themselves, dividing with them at the end of the 
production process the total yield, in proportion to the value 
of work invested and means of production. This system of 
co-operation was already applied in 1956, and in 1957 it 
“showed significant results, though it was not applied to such 
a wide extent as it will be in the course of the fulfilment of 
the new Five Year Plan. 

By the achievement of all the tasks relating to the de- 
“yelopment of agriculture, which are provided for the new 
Five Year Plan, Yugoslavia will cease to import food, secure 
her citizens a higher standard of life and create the necessary 
‘conditions for a more rapid and wider development of her 
economy. - 
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hI Geock Neatioast coe Sonne Ro 
‘Visited ‘Yugoslavia from i deen 3—6 as ee of the | 
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ECONOMIC COOPERATION. 


cil Svetozar Vivkatlanovié aie for ‘Pole at the ete of | 
economic delegation of the Yugoslav Government where | 


Committee for Economic Cooperation. Vice President Vuk- - 
manovié was accompanied on this trip by Hasan Brkié the Pres- 
ident of the Foreign Trade Committee, Marjan Cvetkovié the ; 
Secretary for Industry of the Federal Executive Council, and 
others. The creation of a joint Committee for Economic Co- | 
operation was foreseen by the Declaration signed in Belgrade £5 
between the two governments. last September. 


YUGOSLAV CABINET MEMBER IN BRUSSELS. Krsto . ae 
pivoda member of the Federal Executive Council and the 
President of the Foreign Trade Committee Hasan Brkié who 
is also Chairman of the Preparatory Committee for Yugoslav 
participation at the Brussels Fair, returned to Yugoslavia on 
February 10 after a ten day visit to Brussels. During their 
stay in Brussels they visited the leading Belgian statesmen and — 
high officials of the Fair. They also had talks with the ~ — 
distinguished Belgian economic functionaries. On that occa- : 
sion Popivoda and Brkié attended a formal reception given to sie 
mark the completion of the Yugoslav pavilion. 


Zagreh international 
Spring Fair 
“Or April 11-20, 1958 


THE GREATEST SPRING TRADE EVENT 
OF YUGOSLAVIA 


\ 


Includes 
A GENERAL FAIR OF PRODUCTS OF THE 
FEDERATIVE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF YUGOSLAVIA 
aud special exhibits 


— INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
CONSUMER GOODS 


— EXHIBITION OF YUGOSLAV TRADES 


— INTERNATIONAL EXIBITION OF COM- 
MERCIAL AND HOTEL EQUIPMENT 


— MODERN INTERNATIONAL DRESS 
REVIEW 

— INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 


THE ENTIRE YUGOSLAV INDUSTRY AND A RECORD 

NUMBER OF FOREIGN EXHIBITORS WILL TAKE 

PART IN THE FAIR. ARTICLES WILL BE DISPLAYED 

ON 465.000 SQUARE METRES OF EXHIBITIONS 
SPACE 


we 
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- RANDJELOVAC is situated in the 
heart of Sumadija, a picturesque 


hilly region of Serbia, abounding in vine- 
_ yards and orchards. Lying on the narrow- 


gauge railway line, which links Mladeno- 
‘vac, and Valjevo by way of Lajkovac, the 
town also has a regular motor coach con- 
nection with Belgrade, Ca¢ak and Kragu- 
jevac. Rising above the town is Mount 
~ Bukulja, 696 m. above sea-level, clad with 
beech and oak woods. With an average 
maximum temperature (May—September) 
of 75 f., the region is never troubled by 
severe winds, for such as do blow come 
_from a north-westerly direction. 

The past of Arandjelovac and its sur- 
roundings is full of history. It was at 
OraSac (7 km from Arandjelovac) that 
the Serbian patriots decided in 1804 to 
launch the First Serbian Insurrection aga- 
inst the Turkish conguerors. Another im- 
portant event which took place in this 
locality was the first meeting of the 
Headquarters Staff for Serbia, held in 
Arandjelovac in 1941. 

Arandjelovac is the most popular sum- 
mer resort for Belgrade citizens, and is 
also much frequented by people from 
neighbouring towns. Regular connections 
by rail and road, as well as special motor 
coach services, provide for iquick and 
easy transport to and from Arandjelovac. 

Close to Arandjelovac, at the foot of 
Mout Bukulja, 262 m. above sea-level, is 
Bukovi¢ka Banja — the well- known spa 
and climatic resort. 

Bukoviéka Banja is surrounded by a 
modern, well-kept park which covers a 
surface of 24 hectares. Four cold springs 
(54 f.) and one hypothermal (77 f.) spring 
of the mineral water are to be found in 
the park, Although of the same character, 
these alkaline springs difffer from each 
other as regards concentration and quan- 
tity of carbon dioxide in their waters, 
thus providing for precise therapy in the 
treatment of each disease. 

The spa’s curative properties, no less 
than its modern installations and equip- 
ment, make Bukoviéka Banja one of the 
most renowned spas and climatic resorts in 
Yugoslavia. Long experience has proved 
beyond doubt that the mineral water of 
this spa is particularly suitable for the 
treatment of the following ailments, chro- 
nic catarrh of the nose, throat, trachea, 
lungs; chronic inflammation of the catarrh 
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 ARANDELOVAC 


Minera! Water 


of the stomach, excessive acidity of the 
gastric juices, dyspepsia, the condition 
preceding and following ulcer in the 
stomach and duodenum; catarrh of the 
small intestine and mucous catarrh of 
the large intestine; inflammation, of the 
gall bladder, gall-stones; distension of the 
liver, diseases of the heart and blood ves- 
sels, stone in the kidney; as well as va- 
rious women’s ailments, gout, - diabetes, 
anemia, fatigue etc. 


Counter-indications: patients suffering 
from acute diseases accompanied by te- 
mperature, TB patients and those afflic- 
ted with nervous disorders, are not admit- 


ted for treatment. 


The spa has a modern mineral water 
bathing establishment with 24 baths, a 
closed basin with showers, and a very 
pleasant spacious open-air swimming pool. 
All these arrangements provide visitors 
with ample opportunities for spending a 
really refreshing summer holiday in the 


most comfortable conditions and pleasant 


* surroundings. 


The ,Knjaz Milos“ natural Bukovitka 
mineral water is recognized as one of the 


alkaline waters in the 


palatable 


most 


i 
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won the highest awards at the Brussels. 
Exhibition in 1906 and in London in 1907. 
It is no wonder therefore, that its numbe: i 
of regular users is constantly increasing 
Bukoviéka Spa, in order to satisfy th i 
needs of consumers, has long supplied the 
market with the .Knjaz Milo3“ mineral | 
water in one litre and half-litre bottles, . 
which can be obtained at very favourable: 


prices in large stores in the country. 
4 
Accomodation: two modern hotels imi 


the centre of the park can provide? 


400—500 visitors with board and lodging. - 


BUKOVICKA BANJA — 
ARANDJELOVAC 
Telephone No 4 | 


Current Account 165-T-43 with the Branch: 
Office of the National Bank in 


Arandjelovac 
Warehouses: Belgrade, Karadjordjeva 15 
Telephone 30-428 
P. O. B. 685 


Italy on a ten pena rl es ses 


Marija Vilfan the Secretary of the Foreign Relations 
sion are the Alliance, and Bogomir Persié a functionary 
e Socialist Alliance. They will hold talks with the repre- 

>s of the Italian Socialist Party on topical problems 
eration and of the international workers movement. 
; expected that the readiness of the two movements will 
expressed at these talks to continue the promotion of mu- 
vical and the need stressed to ensure the rapproche- 
it of socialist and progressive forces and to support con- 
active international cooperation. A delegation of the Ita- 


cchietti visited Yugoslavia at the end of March 1957. 
* 


(UGOSLAV TRADE UNIONS 


SIT OF SOVIET TRADE UNION REPRESENTATIVES. A 
Trade Union delegation headed by the Secretary of the 
deral Central Committee of the USSR Trade Unions Andrey 
novié Shevtchenko arrived in Yugoslavia on January 28. 
delegation is a guest of the Yugoslav Trade Unions and 
ited several big enterprises and cities in this country. The 
members of the delegation held talks with the Yugoslav trade 
nion and economic functionaries. The chief of the Soviet de- 
gation delivered a lecture on the current tasks of the So- 
viet trade unions in the Trade Union Building in Belgrade. 


CULTURAL AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS 


LECTURE OF AUSTRIAN SCHOLAR. Dr. Hans Schima Pro- 
fessor of the Viennese Faculty of Law will deliver two lectu- 
fes at the Ljubljana Faculty of Law on the subject of civil 
law in the course of March. 


MUSICIANS GUEST PERFORMANCES. The young Norwe- 
gian pianist Kjell Baekkelund held four concerts in Yugoslav 
Cities at the middle of February. — The well known US or- 
chestra conductor Fabian Sevitzky will visit Yugoslavia from 
February to April. He will conduct several concerts in the 
individual Yugoslav cities during this period and spend a fort- 
night as an instructor of the Symphony Orchestra of the 
Central Yugoslav Army Club. — The woman pianist Melita 
tkovié of Belgrade gave a concert with the Sofia Philhar- 
monic Orchestra in the Bulgarian capital on February 15. 


YUGOSLAV-—SOVIET CULTURAL EXCHANGES. An ag- 
Feement was reached between the Yugoslav concert agency 
and ,Gostkoncert“ of the USSR on the exchange of Yugoslav 
and Soviet artists. Thus eight Yugoslav soloists and two en- 
sambles (the choir of the Yugoslav People’s Army and a 
‘group of musical entertainers) will visit the Soviet Union 
during 1958, while five soloists and a group of Soviet musical 
‘entertainers will visit Yugoslavia. The big ballet of the Le- 
mingrad State Ballet and Opera House will tour Yugoslavia 
from February 27 to March 15. 


EXHIBITIONS OF THE PLASTIC GRAPHIC ARTS. An exhi- 
bition of contemporary Yugoslav engravings was opened under 
‘the auspices of the Mexican National Institute for the Fine 
‘Arts in Vera Cruz at the beginning of February. — A exhi- 
bition of American Twentieth Century Graphic Art was ope- 
ned in Ljubljana on February 6, and will subsequently be 
‘transferred to other. Four Yugoslav artists will take part in 
‘the international ,Black and White“ Art Exhibition in Lu- 
‘gano. which is held every spring. 
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includes Ivan Botiéevié and Vidoje Smi- ~ 
i members of the Federal Committee of the Socialist Al- 


Socialist Party headed by Secretariat member Tulio — 


FOR EUROPE. The Executive iit of 2g uN Ec 
Commission for Europe Sokari Severi Tuomioyo visit 
grade from February 14—16 where he held talks in conn, 
with the forthcoming session of the Commission. ~~ 


INTER-URBAN COOPERATION. A delegation of the Peas 


ple’s Committee of Titograd arrived in Poland on February ee ‘¢ 


In this way the representatives of Titograd returned the visit 


to the Polish city of Novi Sonc whose delegation. visited ‘the R 


capital of Montenegro at the se ie 1957. 


TALKS AND AGREEMENTS 


TALKS AND AGREEMENTS 
PREPARATIONS FOR YUGOSLAV AUSTRIAN TALKS. It is 


foreseen that Yugoslav—Austrian talks on bilateral problems _ 


of mutual interest will begin soon. Lively preparations are un- 
der way in Belgrade and Vienna. The governments should 
name delegations to the talks which will be held in Belgra- 
de and Vienna alternately. It is expected that the forthcoming 
talks will contribute to the solution of the remaining outstan- 
ding problems in the spirit of mutual understanding as well 
as the further development of cooperation between the two 
countries. 


TALKS ON SOUTHERN RAILWAYS. A preliminary session 


of the delegations of Austria, Italy, Yugoslavia and Hungary | 


in connectionn with the problem of the Southern Railways will 
be held in Rome from January 22—29. Talks were held at this 
meting on the Rome Agreement of 1923 and its application as 
well as the preparations for an international conference which 
should deliberate these problems together with the French 
stockholders of the former Southern Railway Society. The 
talks will be resumed in Rome on February 26. 


HYDROTECHNICAL EXPERTS CONVENE. Talks were ope- 
ned in Bucharest on February 11 for the purpose of drawing 
up this years joint work programme on the solution of cer- 
tain problems pertaining to the domain of river regulation 
and management of water resources in the frontier sectors. 
Several significant hydrotechnical shemes for the construction 
of flood prevention projects will be examined during the 
talks. 


CHRONOLOGY OF POLITICAL EVENTS 


February 5. A session of the Federal Executive Council was 
held with Svetozar Vukmanovié Vice President of the 
Council in the chair. Several decrees and decisions per- 
taining to the sphere of economy, welfare policy and 
organizational and administrative questions were exa- 
mined and brought on this occasion. Two decisions are 
of particular significance for the further development 
of the Yugoslav agriculture: the decision to extend 
credits to. the peasant cooperatives for the establishment 
of cooperation in farm production and the Decision re- 
lative to the minimum protective prices and premiums 
in 1958 and 1959 for cattle and pigs of a certain 
quality. The Federal Executive Council also examined 
the plan of the federal prize winning competition in 
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LOMATIG DIARY 


ruary 1 By a decree of the President of the Republic Josip 
Broz Tito, Dr. Sergije Makiedo Minister Plenipotentiary 
in the State Secretariat for Foreign Affairs was ap- 
- pionted permament Yugoslav representative to the UN 


se European Office in Geneva. 


: February 3 President Tito conferred the Order of the Yugo- 
. slav Flag (I Class) upon Dr. Milovan Zori¢i¢é, Judge 
of the International Court of Justice in the Hague 
for his merits in the development and strengthening of 
international cooperation. 
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February 4 Dr. France Hoéevar, former President of the Su- 
preme Court of Slovenia was appointed Jugoslav Am- 
basador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary in Rumania 

by a Decree of the President of the Republic. 


Februar 4 Zdenko Stambuk former Envoy Extraodinary and 

. Plenipotentiary in Cambodia was appointed Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to Cambodia 
by a decree of the President of the Republic. The per- 
manent seat of Ambassador Stambuk will remain in 
Rangoon. 


February 4 The former Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Ple- 
, nipotentiary of Cambodia in Yugoslavia Var Kamel was 
appointed Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary in Yugoslavia. The permanent seat of Ambas- 
sador Var Kamel will remain in New Delhi. 


Fabruary 5 The Federal Executive Council brought a decision 
to open a Yugoslav Legation in East Germany. 


February 6 President Tito gave his consent to the new Ethio- 
pian Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary in 
Yugoslavia Amha Aber. 

February 8 The Syrian President Shukri El Kuwatly invested 
the Yugoslav Envoy to Syria Dr. Slavko Zore with the 
Order of Merit (I Class) for his contribution to the 
development of friendly relations between the two coun- 
tries. 

February 11 President Tito received the Letters of Credence 
from the New Danish Ambassador in Yugoslavia Karl 
Eskelund. 

February 11 President Tito received the letters of Credence 
of the Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of East Germany Eleonore Steimer. 
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